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A3STUACT 

Differences in preparing teachers' orientations to the profession and 
theix career goals and aspirations were examined as a function of their 
life scages and ages. Intensive interviews were conducted before and 
after the student teaching experience. Half of the student teachers were 
classified as returning students or adult learners. The other half were 
coliege-i-aged students matched on demographic characteristics. Analyses 
of the interview data indicated that the two groups had different types 
of expectations, concerns, anxieties, and commitments to teaching. These 
differences show how socialization into the profession is affected by 
the nonacademic experiences of preparing teachers. 



«v« pxin»zy purpose of this stucSy was to dea^strats that socialization 
into the tcatiiing profession is affected by the nunacademic -i:q)erienc9s of 
preparing teachers. A secondary objocUve Was to proviae insist into the 
research on teadiing which has demonstrated that teachers pass through stages 
of career development. Both objectives Mm met by incorporaUng a Ufe-spam 
developmental perspective into the framework of the study, 

Bieoretical Framework 

,^ » 

Teacher Development 

Reoentlyy educational researchers hava been attending to the qviestion of 
whether the jlSwfessional maturation of teachers fellows an orderly sequence. 
At least two different approaches are recognized and used to address this ques- 
tioa (Peiman & Floden, 1981i Floden & Feiman, 1980? Ryan, 1979). Bie first 
approach is concerned with inductively generating phases or patterns specific 
to teacher career development (Applegate & Lashley, 1979; Puller, 1969; Fuller & 
sown, 1975; Cehrke, 1978, 1979; Newman, 1979; Petersen, 1979). Ihe second 
approach deducUvely employs theories of psyciiological development (Harvey, 
Hunt 6 Schroder, 1961; Kohlherg, 1968; Loevinger, 1976) as rationales for 
programs to faciUtate professional growth {Glas^rg & Sprinthall, 1980; 
Oja, 1980; Oja & Sprinthall, 1978; Bemier & Sprinthall, 1978). Not cnly has 
the interaction between these two approaches been minimal, but neither approach 
has generated hypotheses about the patterns of maturation during teaching from 
the patterns of development gleaned from theorists such as Gould (1972) , 
I^vixison (1978), Neugarten (1968) and'sh^ehy (19^76). It is these theories which 
hava guided the conceptualiaaticn of the present study. 

«xe goal of this reweich effort is to contribute to an understanding of 
the proosssts involved in the socialization of teatSiers. It is hypothesized 
that these processes are influenced by the academic and nonaci^mic e^^riences 



and by the -devlopaantal «adin«»" of preparing teachers, me long range 

Objective is to follow two groups of preparing teachers through their first 

five yars of teaching, ttis study is a report of the initial phase of that 

project. Specifically, differences in preparing tea<±ers' orientations to the 

profession and their career goals arid aspirations were examined as a funcUc« 

Of their ages. COmparisoas were laade between preservice teachers who fit into 

the college student-aged population and preservice teachers who were classified 

as returning students or adiat-leamers . ^ 



Adult DBvelopnent 

Assuming that there are stages of teaching, how is passage through the 
stages affected by the life stage or age of the beginning teacher? Life-span 
development theories provide some direction for responding to this guesUon. 
levinscm (1978), for eximpl^, interviewed forty men eight to ten times during 
a four year period and proposed three stages of adult Ufe with transiticnal 
periods between each. College-aged students faU into a "novioe phase" {ages 17- 
22) in their transition to adulthood while older studen are firmly into early 
adulthood (ages 18-40/45) or middle adulthood (ages 40/45 - 65) . Based on a 
survey of more than 500 persons, Goald (1972, 1978} found that adulthood is 
characterized by a series of -life conoems- .pe^fic to phases of early, 
middle, and late adulthood, zhu work of other researchers si^ports these 
findings (Neugarten, 1968; Sheehy, 1976). 

Rs3ear<*ars of adult develc^menc generally are in agreement that there are 
specific stages of adulthood and that there are certain ccncecis , crises, or 
obsessions ccoDon to ea<A. ihe coocsm. of the young adult focus on preparation 
for achieving competence ^d independence in the^r»alais of family, finance, and 
job security. Observers of beginning teachers note that this is a tine of stress 
and conflict given all of thfc adjustaienta to new demands that must be made 
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(Glarka, 1979, ayan .t aX. 1980). In contrast, th« Beginning ytiar. of f aching 
shpulA not prov^Ha the aam anxUties and adjuataanta' for returning students 

ha^^ attained cco^^teace in these areas. For exai^le, Levinson identified 
a i«ntoring roOs cosbdor to adults in a aid-Ufe transition period. If mentoring 
cows naturaUy to the 40-45 year old adult, should not the role of teadiing 
be eased into, sooewhat nora smoothly? These and related questions were addreaed 

in this studl^. ' 

V 



Procedures 



Participants 

Participants in the study «ere undergraduate education majors at an urban 
university in the Midwest. Ten pr«sarvioe teachers who were, at least thirty 
years old were idenUfied. A second group of college-aged preservice teachers 
were selected by matching certain of their characteristics to those of the 
adult learners. Matching was based on (1) the major teaching discipline declared 
(elementary, special, mathematics, etc.) and (7^ sex. Of the twenty invited to 
participate during the semester reported here, eight college- ,ed and nine 
older adults agreed to take part in the study. All particijants w^ere involved 
in the stu^ during the semester in which they con?)leted the student teadiing 
phase oC^e certificatiess program. 



Data Collection ^ 



Intensive interviews were conducted individually with each preservice teacher 
prior to and immediately following the stiadent teaching ejcperience. At the 
beginning of mms^ interview each student teacher completed the ^atAer Ccncems 
CSMcJclist developed by Puller and her colleagues (George, 1974» George, Borich & 
Fuller, 1974? George,' 1978). mis checklist is a 56-item I.iJcert-type questicnnairo 
which assesses the dsgi^e to which respondents are concerned about issues -related 



to t«*ching. Exas9lm» m %fh«th«r th« M^MOmntM fJly iik« m or not" and 
•clarifying tha limits of my authority and xeaponsibiUty" . Subjects respond 
on a 5-poiat scale with a score of 1 indicating "no concern at all- and a 
•core Of 5 indicating -extrooe concern-. The, second half of the interview 
was guided by a schedule of ^ueeUons rolev^t to either beginning or conpleUng 
the student teaching phase of the teacher training program. Each schedule, was 
desig;>ed to assess the factors influencing the student's conceptualiratioi of 
teaching at both phases of the program. 

-Ea<di schedule consisted of two parts. Uie first part was unstructured 
and asked each participai^t: to give a verbal ta- of his or her adult Ufe 
(pre-student teaching) or to give an account of the significant events during 
student teaching (post-student teaching) . ihe 8ec<»id part of the interview 
schedule.^ structured by specific quesUons designed to identify such things 
as (1) sources of stresk and. satis faction felt during teacher preparaticn, 
(2) influential or supportive persons in each participant's Ufe, (3) the 
quaUties and skills desired for achieving success in teaching, and (4) percep- 
tions of the inspect of previous work or Ufe ejq?eriences cn teaching. During 
the poet-student teaching interviews students^were asked about their abiliUes 
to deal with such claasrooiB processes as classroon and behavior management, 
time nanageaent, parental conferencing and their supervisor's evaluatiai. 
Sadj interview was 60 - 90 minutes in length. Each was audiorecorded and 
transcribed . 

Data Analysis 

l^acher ConoBma Che^liat. Scales were ctmstructed frco the 5$ items on 
the questionnaire using the tlUee factors identified by George (1978) which 
are referred to as (1) concern^ about self as teaciier, (2) concerns about the 
tasks in teaciiing, and (3) concerns aboj^t the inpact of teaching on learners. 
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Se«X«s wttrt ai,o cowtructed according to six factor* id^ntifi.d by Ad*M .t al. 
(1980, 1981). The six factors w«r«: ' ^ 

1. wlf conotzns about adult psrcepticns 

2. self concexna about pppil parcaptiona 

3. Tiaak concexns aa related to instruction 

4. Task concsms as reUted to clasaroora discipline 

5. Ifljpact concams as relatad to acadamics 

6. lojpact concerns as related to sciiool environmental influences 
•meae six scales are coQpoaed of items Usted in Table 1. Analyses were 
coo«,lef d using these scales as wall as individual items to' examine differences 
beti^een the concerns of the college-aged and the older adult student teachers 
and to examine changes that occurred in each group as a funcUon of student 
teaching. 

Interviews . Analysis of the interview data was accoB?>Ushed by coirijiXing 
data pertaining to common themes or concepts. Ooj^ariscns were made between 
the two groups of preparing teadiers before and after the semester of student 
teaching, ihese coa«>ariaions were used to determine if differences in parti- 
cipants' espectatioas , perceived preparation, and attributions of success or 
failure were related to their i»rior eaqjeriences - 



Results 
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Of the eight college-aged preservice teachers, seven planned to graduat* 
from college at the end of the semester, ihe eighth had two courses to'coe?>lete 
foUowing student tsaching. iwo of the nine older Vdults were returning to 
•cfaool for teacher certification, Biey had graduated one and two semesters 
•arUer. 'Om other seven were in their final seaaster of their bachelors' 
programs. The mean age of the younger group was 22 years. Bie mean age of 
the older ,|roup was 3^ years . ihere was one male in the younger group and two 
males is the older groi^. 
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Tabl« I 



lOEMS IN IHE CCNCSSNS FACTORS IEE3JTIPIED BY ADAMS ET AL. (1980, 1981) 



Self Concarni 



About Pupil Percttptions 

Mh«th«r students walli lik.? ne 
Acosptanos as « frisnd by students 
Hew stxidsnts fc«i about w 



or not 



About Adult Psrcaptlons 

Doijag wsli whsa a stpsrvisor is pxBSsnt 

Gsttiag a favorabls evaluation of ay tsaching 

Baiag accspt«d and rssp«ctad by professioial persons 

Task Ccticsma ^ 

X As Bslatsd to Instruction 

Fssling under pressure too much of the tin» 
Him routine and inflecibiUty of the situation 
BecOBiag too personally involved with students 
Working with too many students each ^y 
ZAck of acaden;Lc freedon 

As Related to Clasaroom Discipline 
lack of respect of sobs students 

Kaintaining the apprc^iriate degree off class controa 
Ohe valuss and atUtudes^ the current aeration 
Sti:dents who disrt^t class 

Impa ct Cccrct tBS 

As Silated to Academics 

Mieting tite aseds ©r different kinds of students 
Diagnosing atudsnt learning prcblens 
Cha llen ging umaotivated students 

isuiding ptadsnts toward inteUectual and enotional growth 
ftoether each student is getting what he (or she} needs 

r Seleted to School Efavironaental Influences 
.-^Student heUtb and nutriUcn probleiw that affect learning 
tte jcftyehological cUaata of the school 
Chronic absence and dropping cnst of stx»Sents 
Studsnt use of drugs 
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T»achT Concrns Qi*ekiiM» 

la^vldual on th. quesUcnnaim .xaminea. Ci. following area, 

of h±^«t concern (recalls reaponses graatar than 4.50) to all of the 
atudant teachers at both periods of tijw: ^ 
3. Selecting and teachiug content well 
5. MMther atude'llts axe learning what they should 
10. Motivating students to study 
33. Whether students can apply what they learn 

51. abiUty to present ideas to the class 

52. Helping students to valtv learning i 

Ihe it«. n^r. precede each of the c<mcms. Mere of these lte»a are contained 
in either Uorge's (1978) or Adams' (1980, 1981) factors. »e foUowing two 
areas were^f lowest conctm (received responses l*,ss than 2.50) to all student 
teadiers at both points in twines 

16. Becoming too personally involved with students 

26. seing asked personal questions by my students • 
Table 2 shows the mean concern scores using George's three scales for 
ell student teachers at both points during the i^mester. B,er* were no differences 
between the college-aged group and the older adult group, nor were there 
significant changes on any of the scales for the pre- to the post-student 
teaching interviews. 

Table 3 shows the mean concern scores using the six factors derived by 
Adams fpr both group, before and aftsr studwjt teaching. Analysis of variance 
indicated significant differences existed between the two groups of student 
teachers on the self concerns about pupil scale before student teaching 
(P(1,15) - 23.94, p<.0002]. iSie«a differwices were not ««>Far«nt at the post- 
student teadiing V»terview. aowewer, both groups df student teachers did show 
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Tabl« 2 



Milan of Cooq»ma (aft«r Gsorge) of Student Ite&chers 

Bcfora «nd Aftar Student Tte aching 



Collag* Agad (n - 8) 



Oldor Adult (n - 9) 



Pra 



Poat 



Post 



Self 



4.35 



4.30 



4.44 



3.91 



Task 



3.27 



3.15 



2.91 



3.00 



Impact: 4.28 



4.28 



4.47 



4.44 



V 
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Table 3 



M«ian iMvml of Oxxcmaxm (aftsar Mass) of Stadant Iteachars 
Bafort and Aftar Student Ite aching 



OPXlega A^ed (n - 8) 



Older Adult (n - 9) 



Concern 
Self 

Adult 
Taa k 

InatrucUonal 

Discipline 
lagact 

A c ademic 

Environmental 



Pre 



3.75 
4.29 

3.08 
4.00 

4.28 
3.91 



Poet 



3.50 
4.25 

3.15 
4.06 

4.28 
4.09 



Pre 



2.41 
4.33 

2.69 
3. €4 

4.27 
3.47 



Poat 



3.45 
4.07 

2.78 
3.67 

4.44 

3,58 
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Change, oa th. wit c««ci» about pypil .caU ffrcu th« beginning to the end 
of th« 8e«5t.r. -P-t^.ts for corwlated means indicated that the college-ag«d 
group's aelf concerns about pupils ie.sened significantly ^ t (7) - 2.39, p<.05j 
and that the older adult group's eelf ccncems about pupils gr«w significantly 
stronger [ t {8) - -3.53, p< .008]. No other differences were apparent using 
Adams' scales. 

\ Prior to student teaching the college-aged student teachers were significantly 
more concerned than the older adults [ F (1,15) - 4.46, p < .05 ] about "ihe 
routine and inflexibiUty of the situation. " This difference was not evident 
at the end of the semester. At the end of the semester trends were apparent 
indicating that the college-aged group was more concerned than the older adults 
about three items: -Acceptance as a friend by itudents" [fC1,1S) - 6.40 p < .02], 
-Clarifying the Umits of my authority ajid responsibility" [ P(l,15) - 4.24, p < .06]; 
"Peeling more adequate as a teacher" [FC, 15) ■ 3.52, p < .08]. 

Each group shewed ott»er changes over the course of the semester. The 
college-aged group increased their c-ncems about "Instilling worthwhile concepts 
and values- [ t (7) - -2.65, p <.03] and decreased their concerns about "Too many 
noninstrurUoial duties" [ t (7) - 2.38, p < .05] and "How pupils feel about me" 
[ fc ( /) - 4.58, p < .003 ] . Bie older adults feel less concern after student 
teaching about -Meeting the needs of different kinds of students" 
[ t (8) - 4.00, p < .004]. Trends were evident indicating that at the end of the 
semester they w«re less concerned about "Peeling more adequate as & taacher" 
[ t (8) - 2.13, p < .07] and more concerned about the "Standards and regulaticns 
set for teachers- [ t (8) -. -1.95, p < .09] . 
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IntTvievs 

Bie theoas whi<i» eaergad from tJie analysis of the interview data elucidate 
the data obtained trom the Tearfier Cmcems Qiecklists. For the nvost part the 
collage-aged student teachers were coB5>leting a phase of life prescribed by 
society, ihey had entered junior college or a four year university upon high 
school graduation and, with three exceptions, planned to graduate with their 
bachelors' degrees four years later on schedule, -me three e^eptions had 
taken from one to four seoesten off along the way. in cccitrast the older 
adults had spaced their college attendance over as many as 20 years due to 
childrearing, family relocation, a need to support the family, entering the 
service, etc. Three were the first college graduates in their famiUes. Three 
of the younger student teachers were married, but none were parents. All of 
the older student teachers had children. Of the three who were Oivorced, one 
had remarried. 

•mere was a great difference in the cocmaitmtnt to teaching expressed in 
both groups. All of the older student teachers stated a desire to secure a 
classroom position after graduaUon. Each had carefully selected education and 
planned on staying in the field. Of the eight younger student teache" , only two 
saw themselves staying in the classroom for any period of time. Many estpressed 
an interest in pursuing other careers after they had "tried teaching" or they 
sia^jiy viewed teaching as a career to fall back upon. 

Turing the interviews each participant was asked to discuss what qualities 
they valued and wanted to develop as teadaers. A striking theme which emerged 
and whidi coa^leaants the teacher concerns data was the issue of developing 
interpersonal relationships with students. Six of the eight coUege-a^d student 
teachaxf rsspoodsd tb^t they wanted to be liked, respected, and regarded as a 
friend by their pupils. In contrast only three older student teadiers mentioned 
this characterisUc by stating that it was not inportant for them. Interpersonal 
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is.u.s on th« minds of th« older stude ts in «gards to thair relationships 

With their cooperating teacher and unxversity av^^rvi.or. When aaked about 
their apprehensions prior to student teaching, half of the older .tudents ««r« 
aniious about being observed an^ evaluated. Mo«t had had the experience of 
being solely responsible for , classroom teaching before, but now dreaded being 
accountabae to a person with authority. «ith one excapUon the younger students 
did not eiiprass appreiiension about the supervisory process. 

AU student teachers viewed student teaching as a time to gain confidence, 
learn managerial teduiiques, and learn how to present material. The younger 
grcup nan«d characteristics they wanted to acquire such as being firm, fair, 
friendly, nice, warm, and having a sense of humor. In Puller's ,5) terminology 
these are concerns about self. H«.ever, the older student tea<*er8 expressed 
other concerns having to do with the ini,act they would have on iheir pi^ils. 
Ihese student wachers wanted -to help kids Uke learning", "to stimulate 
Children", "to teach kids how to c<^ with Ufe, to experiment", to diagno, e 
and recognize learning difficulties. Biese ideal qualities move beycnd a 
conjem for self to a concern for the individuality of the learner. 

TSiese dif&r«ices may be related to the prior experiences of the student 
teadiers. Only one of the student teachers had not been in a pubUc school 
classroom since her own high school graduation. others h^*aU had seme 

experience working in sdiools or with children. The younger student teaAers 
had camp counselor and babysitting experiences. Four had substitute taught for 
a semester, two were religious sdiool teachers. Several methoda classes had 
provided field experiences for some. Bieir experiences with children were 
predictable for the college-aged population, but minimal when coxap&md to the 
oMer studwit teachors. When. asked whidi nonacademic ea^riencas had the most 
infljence or their student teaching, the older students immediately reapcoded 
that the experience of raising their own children was extremely important. Aa 
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P*r.nt« woBt had volunteered in their diildrens' s<±ools, worked as girl scout 
or boy scout leaders, or taught reUgious s<Aool, -mtea had been substitute 
teaching on a daily basis for at least a year, two had taught presdiool clashes 
for three and five years; one had been en^jloyed in the public school system as 
an assistant for a year. Bie confidenoa and caBnitaent to teadiinr^ expressed 
by the older student tead.ars was markedly stronger than ih the college-aged 
student teachers. 

Biese themes are a portion of thoae which emerged frco the interview data. 
•Biey demc«»trate clearly that there are difirences between the two gzoispa of 
student f«ftchers as early as teacner training. How these differences will 
manifest themselves in the future remains an en^jixical qx:estion. 



Discussion 



Bie data reported here arw based upon a swall saB?>la and snould be considered 
praXiiTinary. As cases are adiad t ■ the data iet the ♦-.rends a.-td themes obserrcd 
will be confirmad or r«sorganized . 1^16 most obvious them to emerge is that of 
the import of student teacher's ujcperienoes prior t.. stu<3« jt teaching. In this 
sample the cosnmitment to education and to teaching vas :>*-r ^Agest among thos^ who 
hod had more and varied ojsperiennes with children. In f ac^r . these older students 
had had a wider variety of Ufe ejq)eriences than their younger colleaguf.s. 
CSertainly this is to be expected given that they had more time in which to 
accoopUsh such activities, yet it raises the is^ua of whether s^^c^i irtoraation 
can be used to predict successful teachers or more siaisly, to predict or determine 
who remaixui in the profession. 

The cewtributim that the data make to knowledge about the career develooaant 
of teachers is narrow because the concern here is with only the beginning of 
professional preparation. Nevertheless, the study adds a unique dimension to 
the literatxire cm teaciier socialization: the dimension of individual differences 
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«if«g t«acf.era. Pwvious research has provided insight into the perceptions of 
Biddle-aged (Newman, 1979; , retired (Peterson, 1979), and beginning teachers 
(APPlegate fi ^^hley, 1979, Ryan et al., 1980), but the teadiers in these 
studien we«. a,«ber« of the same cohort. The students involved in the p^sent-; * 
study ware separated by at least a generaUai of differences. 

inched, it is in5>«rative that we learn more about the prior experiences of 
returning students to be better prepared for an increase in woai:a pursuing second- 
er delayed - careers who will be seeking certificates in teaching. ihese 
persons wiU have different staff oevelopaent needs than the typical beginning 
teachers who gr. duate from college at age 21. F.aaUy, there are few longitudinal 
studies whi<ii BxploxB Che sociaUzation process . The longitudinal studies to 
date research (Pangea in variibles sudi as attitude change (Mahan & Lacefield, 1978; 
Parkay, 1980) or .-ersonaUty ^/ee, 1968, 19€9| CirciralU, 1969) , or teaching 
behaviors (Adams at u.., 1980, 1981). ihe socialization studies available include 
only cross-secUcnal c^La. -^lus, the research reports a here will be significant 
for redressing some of these shortcomings. 
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